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Breaking  Up  the  Japanese  Empire 


1)Y  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 


AMERICAN  interest  in  the  Japanese  empire  has 
been  centered,  understandably,  on  two  areas — the 
Philippines,  in  which  we  have  a  special  debt  to  pay 
back  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Japanese-held  man¬ 
dated  islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  played  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  No  one 
doubts  the  necessity  of  stripping  Japan  of  all  ter¬ 
ritories  seized  in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia 
since  December  1941 — including  the  Philippines — 
or  in  China  since  July  1937.  Nor  has  any  one  sug¬ 
gested  that  Japan  be  allowed  to  keep  the  Pacific 
islands,  even  though  they  are  part  of  the  older 
Japanese  empire  and  were  taken  originally  from 
Ciermany.  But  some  confusion  has  prevailed  about 
other  sections  of  this  older  empire,  namely  For¬ 
mosa,  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

Voices  have  been  heard  declaring  that  Japan  has 
given  good  government  to  Korea  and  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be  entrusted  with  a  mandate  over  that 
country.  Or  that  Formosa  is  needed  as  an  inter¬ 
national  air  and  naval  base  and  therefore  cannot 
be  placed  under  full  Chinese  sovereignty  after  the 
war.  These  views,  to  be  sure,  have  not  been  wide¬ 
spread.  JJut  for  a  long  time  they  gave  rise  to  fears 
— not  least  of  all  in  Chungking — that  Britain  and 
the  United  States  might  contemplate  a  soft  or  self¬ 
ish  peace  in  the  Pacific,  permitting  a  defeated 
Japan  to  retain  some  of  its  earlier  conquests  and 
placing  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  rein¬ 
tegration  of  Chinese  territory. 

The  situation,  however,  was  clarified  through 
the  discussions  held  at  Cairo  in  November  1943 
by  President  Rooscvtlt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  (jcneralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  1  he  confer¬ 
ence  communique  declared  succinctly:  “The  Three 
Circat  Allies  are  fighting  this  war  to  restrain  and 
punish  the  aggression  of  Japan.  They  covet  no 
gain  for  themselves  and  have  no  thought  of  terri¬ 
torial  expansion.  It  is  their  purpose  that  Japan  shall 
be  stripped  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
she  has  seized  or  occupied  since  the  laeginning  of 
the  first  World  War  in  1914,  and  that  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Republic  of  China.  Japan  will  also 


be  expelled  from  all  other  territories  which  she  has 
taken  by  violence  and  greed.  Tbe  aforesaid  three 
great  powers,  mindful  of  the  enslavement  of  the 
people  of  Korea,  are  determined  that  in  due  course 
Korea  shall  Income  free  and  independent.”* 

This  statement  resolved  many  doubts  about 
Anglo-American  policy  toward  China  and  Japan. 
The  writers  of  the  communique,  quite  understand¬ 
ably,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  offer  their  peoples 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  rea.sons  for  depriving 
Japan  of  bases  for  aggression  or  restoring  to  the 
Chinese  what  was  rightfully  their  own.  Yet  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  Japan’s  colonial  rule  in 
Formosa,  Manchuria,  Korea  and  the  Pacific  islands, 
the  resulting  reactions  of  the  conquered  peoples, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  colonies  to  Tokyo's 
power  of  aggression  will  show  that  the  objectives 
stated  at  Cairo  were  determined  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  restraining  and  punishing  the  enemy, 
but  also  by  a  sound  understanding  of  history.  It  i.i 
the  purpose  of  this  Report  to  provide  such  an 
analysis. 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  FORMOSA 

Japan  first  annexed  territory  that  was  unques¬ 
tionably  Chinese  when  it  forced  the  cession  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  after  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Manchu  Empire  in  1894-95.^  Formosa 
(called  Taiwan  in  Chinese  and  Japanc.se)  is  an 
island  slightly  larger  than  the  Netherlands,  located 
90  miles  olf  the  China  coast,  78  miles  north  of 
the  closest  point  in  the  Philippines,  and  less  than 
700  miles  southwest  of  Japan  proper.  The  Pesca¬ 
dores  are  a  small  group  of  islands  lying  between  ? 
Formosa  and  the  Chinese  mainland.  Strategically,  j 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  have  served  as  key  l 
naval  and  air  bases  on  tbe  route  to  South  China  and 
Southeast  Asia,  but  they  could  be  u.sed  with  equal 

1.  V.  M.  IV.Tti,  “From  C.-isaWanca  to  Tehrran — with  Texts  of 
Documents,"  Voreign  Policy  Reports,  Fehruary  15,  iq.)4,  p.  311. 

2.  The  Liuchiu  islands  which  Japan  had  taken  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  were  tributary  to,  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  China,  f 
and  the  inhabitants  were  non-Chinese.  While  these  facts  do  not 
justify  the  Japanese  seizure  or  preclude  Chinese  possession  of  the 
islands  after  Japan’s  defeat,  the  l.iuchius  clearly  are  not  in  the 
same  category  as  Formosa  and  the  I’escadores. 
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efTectivcness  to  keep  a  defeated  Japan  in  check. 

The  population  of  Formosa  stood  at  5,747,000  in 
1938,  with  Chinese  forming  over  91  per  cent  of  the 
total,  Japanese  over  5  per  cent,  and  aborigines  about 
2.5  per  cent.  These  figures  demonstrate  clearly  that 
Japanese  efforts  at  colonization  have  proved  un- 
j  successful  and  that  the  island  retains  its  over- 
1  whelmingly  Chinese  character. 

[  Although  Formosa  has  remained  predominantlv 
I  agricultural,  farming  has  been  redirected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  supply  Japan’s  food  needs,  and  there 
has  been  a  striking  development  of  irrigation. 
Sweet  potatoes,  vegetables,  tea,  bananas,  peanuts, 
pineapples,  tobacco,  jute  and  cassava  arc  produced. 
But  rice  and  sugar  cane  are  the  two  main  crops. 
They  are  exported  to  Japan  in  large  quantities,  ac¬ 
counting  normally  for  about  6  per  cent  of  Japan’s 
consumption  of  rice  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  Empire’s  sugar  requirements.  Formosa 
has  also  experienced  a  significant  measure  of  indus¬ 
trial  development,  closely  linked  with  its  agricul¬ 
tural  economy.  The  most  important  industry  in 
i  the  late  thirties  was  the  food  industry,  engaged 
j  chiefly  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  secondarily 
i  in  canning  pineapples.  Far  behind  it  stood  the 
!  chemical  industry,  whose  leading  products  were 
j  fertilizers,  alcohol,  paper,  vegetable  oils,  charcoal, 
refined  camphor,  perfumery  and  essences,  mineral 
oil,  and  soap.  In  addition,  coal  is  mined — a  recent 
estimate  is  2,500,000  tons —  as  well  as  copper,  gold, 
and  salt.  Since  1937  there  has  been  a  significant 
development  of  an  aluminum  industry.^ 

Like  many  other  colonies  Formosa  has  been  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  individuals  and 
companies  in  the  owning  country.  Not  only  has 
I  the  island  supported  some  300,000  Japanese  at  a 
j  higher  standarcl  of  living  than  they  could  enjoy  in 
[  Japan  itself,  but  it  has  yielded  well  over  100,000,000 
yet  in  annual  profits.  These  profits  have  been 
intimately  connnected  with  the  island’s  foreign 
trade — one  of  the  largest  per  capita  in  the  Far 
East — which  Tokyo  has  monopolized  to  an  amaz- 
I  ing  degree.  In  1937  Japan  bought  93.2  per  cent  of 
j  Formosa’s  exports  and  supplied  86.3  per  cent  of 
its  imports.'* 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  assess 
Formosa’s  usefulness  to  Japan  purely  on  a  profit¬ 
s'  A.  J.  Grajclanzcv,  Formosa  Today  (New  York,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  19.42),  pp.  25,  48,  93,  104,  107;  K.  J.  Pelzer, 
Population  anti  Land  Utilization  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  1941),  pp.  i2<5-27;  .M.  H.  Walker,  "Formosa  .  .  .," 
Foreign  Commerce  Wecl^ly  (Washington,  D.C.),  January  i, 
>944.  pp.  13-14' 

4'  H.  G.  Callis,  Foreign  Capital  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  York, 
Institute  of  P.icific  Relations,  1942),  pp.  46-47.  Grajdanzev, 
Formosa  Today,  cited,  pp.  144,  159. 
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and-loss  basis,  for  Tokyo  has  long  regarded  all  of 
its  colonies  primarily  as  instruments  of  war.  From 
this  point  of  view,  Formosa  is  (i)  a  vital  naval 
and  air  outpost  of  the  home  islands;  (2)  a  valuable, 
relatively  close  source  of  rice  and  sugar  for  Jap¬ 
anese  home  consumption;  (3)  a  producer  of  alco¬ 
hol,  coal,  aluminum,  petroleum  and  gold;  and 
(4)  a  small,  but  useful  reservoir  of  manpower.  The 
nearness  of  Formosa  is  particularly  important  in 
view  of  the  Japanese  shipping  .shortage  and  the 
long,  exposed  .sea  routes  that  separate  Japan  from 
its  recently  won  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea  lanes  to  Formosa  are  al¬ 
ready  under  attack  and  may  be  cut  quite  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war.  Formosa  is 
therefore  a  much  less  dependable  part  of  Japan’s 
war  structure  than  either  Korea  or  Manchuria. 

.-VNTI-J.APANESE  FEELING  IN  FORMOS.A 

When  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  April 
1895  the  Chinese  inhabitants  decided  to  resist,  and 
in  May  of  that  year  a  Formosan  Republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed.  Formal  military  struggle  against  Japanese 
occupation  came  to  an  end  in  November  1895,  but 
large-scale  guerrilla  fighting  continued  for  from 
four  to  six  years  thereafter.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  those  years  about  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  but 
has  a  change  of  sentiment  occurred  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  decades.?  The  question  is  especially  relevant 
because  Formosa  was  cut  off  from  China  at  a 
time  when  modern  Chinese  nationalism  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  has  since  then  remained  outside 
the  main  stream  of  Chinese  affairs. 

Pe.spite  the  difficulty  of  estimating  opinion  under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  evidence  that  signifi¬ 
cant  anti-Japanese  feeling  has  continued  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  Formosa  on  many  occasions.  This 
feeling  could  be  observed  most  easily  during  the 
i92o’.s,  when  Japan  itself  experienced  a  certain  lib¬ 
eralization,  and  the  Chinese  of  the  island  colony 
were  con.sequently  allowed  some  freedom  of 
opinion  on  political  and  economic  matters.  A  mod¬ 
erate  political  movement  first  developed  on  the 
basis  of  demands  for  a  popular,  autonomous  For¬ 
mosan  government,  and  later  a  Marxist  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  made  its  appearance.  But  Jap¬ 
anese  liberalism  soon  declined,  and  Formosa’s  brief 
day  of  limited  self-expression  came  to  a  close.  In 
1931  the  workers’  union  was  suppressed,  and  in 
August  1937,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  China, 
the  same  fate  befell  even  the  mo.st  moderate  section 
of  the  political  movement.’ 

Japan,  of  course,  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  frustrate  the  development  of  anti-Japanese 

5.  IHd.,  pp.  18-20,  176-78. 
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sentiment  and  leadership  in  Formosa.  Educational 
opportunities  have  been  kept  at  a  low  level;  the 
publication  of  Chinese-language  newspapers  has 
been  prohibited  since  1937;  and  use  of  the  Japanese 
language  has  been  encouraged.  It  may  be  surmised, 
however,  that  while  the  policy  of  suppression  has 
served  to  keep  Formosa  quiet,  it  has  also  provided 
a  lasting  basis  for  anti-Japanese  feeling.  Indeed, 
Formosan  sources  in  Chungking  claim  that  both 
the  Chinese  and  aborigines  of  Formosa  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  sabotage  and  other  activities  against  the 
Government-General  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  summer  of  1937.^ 

National  sentiment,  however,  is  linked  not  only 
with  political  and  cultural  oppression  in  Formosa, 
but  also  with  the  economic  aspects  of  Japanese  rule. 
The  island,  it  is  true,  has  undergone  a  significant 
agricultural  and  industrial  development,  but  the 
returns  of  modernization  have  been  pocketed  large¬ 
ly  by  the  Japanese.  Chinese  businesses  are  unable 
to  compete  with  favored  Japanese  enterprises,  and 
the  subordination  of  Formosa’s  economy  to  Japan’s 
needs  has  caused  a  decline  in  living  standards. 

MANCHURIA-EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  Formosa  are  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  China,  known  as  Man¬ 
churia,  which  had  a  population  of  approximately 
30,000,000  in  1931  and  covered  an  area  as  large  as 
France  and  Germany  combined.  In  1939  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Japanese  puppet  state  of  Manchoukuo 
(including  the  Manchuria  of  1931  plus  other  Chi¬ 
nese  territory)  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory, 
ruled  outright  by  Japan,  totaled  40,765,491.  In  both 
years  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  people  were 
Chinese;  the  remainder  consisted  of  Koreans,  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Mongols,  numbering  in  1939  1,157,000, 
8^8,000  and  perhaps  600,000,  respectively.  Manchus, 
descendants  of  the  original  rulers,  were  a  negligible 
group  and  had  been  almost  entirely  assimilated  into 
the  Chinese  majority.^ 

Manchuria  is  strategically  significant  because  it 
borders  on  China’s  northern  provinces.  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  the  Soviet  Far  East,  and  Korea.  Serving  on 
several  occasions  as  a  Russo-Japanese  battlefield 
and  over  a  long  period  as  a  springlx^ard  for  the 
extension  of  Japanese  power  in  China,  it  has  also 
been  the  sjKcial  preserve  and  territorial  base  of  the 
Kwantung  Army,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  forces 
in  Japanese  life.  In  past  decades  this  vast  region 
has  provided  an  outlet  for  Chinese  immigrants 
from  other  areas.  In  the  future,  its  shale  oil,  coal, 
iron  ore,  soy  beans  and  timber,  that  have  meant  so 
much  to  an  aggressive  Japan,  can  play  their  part 

6.  China  at  U'ar  (Honfj  Konfc),  May  1940,  pp.  58-59. 

7.  Pelzcr,  Population  and  iMnd  Utilization,  cited,  pp.  23-25. 


in  a  new  China.  A  victorious  Chinese  Republic 
will  also  need  Manchuria’s  great  railway  system, 
its  industries — it  is  more  highly  industrialized  than 
any  other  Chinese  region  of  equal  size  or  popula-, 
tion — and  the  technical  knowledge  of  its  people. 

HOW  JAPAN  WON  MANCHURIA 

Japan  took  Manchuria  from  China  in  approxi¬ 
mately  three  and  a  half  decades  by  a  combination; 
of  war,  diplomatic  intrigue,  and  economic  p>enetra-’ 
tion.  The  process  began  as  far  back  as  1895  when  a 
defeated  China  ceded  to  Japan  the  tip  of  the  Liao¬ 
tung  peninsula  in  south  Manchuria.  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  however,  forced  restoration  of 
the  area  to  China,  and  the  Russians  subsequently 
secured  it  for  themselves  as  a  leasehold,  only  to  be 
driven  out  after  their  defeat  by  Japan  in  1905. 
Thereafter  the  Japanese  were  the  dominant  foreign 
power  in  Manchuria.  They  used  as  spearheads  of 
further  penetration  the  South  Manchuria  Rail¬ 
way®  and  the  Kwantung  (previously  Liaotung) 
Leased  Territory. 

The  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931  resulted 
primarily  from  conditions  within  Japan,  where 
militaristic  elements  regarded  foreign  aggression 
as  a  means  of  fulfilling  Japan’s  destiny  and  solving 
economic  and  political  difficulties  at  home.  But  the 
militarists  were  also  disturbed  by  the  growth  of 
Chinese  nationalism  in  Manchuria,  the  increasing 
closeness  of  relations  lietween  the  regional  govern¬ 
ment  of  (ffiang  Hsueh-liang  at  Mukden  and  the 
Central  Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Nan¬ 
king,  and  the  construction  within  Manchuria  of 
many  miles  of  Chinese-controlled  railways.  It  was 
apparent  to  the  Japanese  that  if  they  did  not  halt 
the  independent  Chinese  development  of  Man 
churia,  their  owm  railway  network  would  ulti¬ 
mately  face  a  crisis  because  of  the  lower  rates 
charged  by  the  Chinese  lines.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan’s  political  aspirations  and  a  total  Japanese 
investment  of  more  than  1,500,000,000  yen  would 
be  gravely  threatened. 

The  Kwantung  Army  did  not  hesitate.  On  Sep 
tember  18,  1931  it  struck,  and  within  a  matter  of 
months  Manchuria  had  been  lost  to  China.  Before 
long,  following  a  technique  with  wffiich  the  world 
later  became  more  familiar,  Japan  discovered  that 
the  “Manchurians”  desired  “independence.”  Early 
in  1932  the  puppet  state  of  Manchoukuo  was  se' 
up  in  order  to  satisfy  this  yearning,  and  Japan  ever 
since  has  maintained  the  fiction  that  Manchuria 
is  not  a  colony,  but  an  independent  country. 

8.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  proved  a  unique 
enterprise,  for  the  lapanese  government  from  the  beginning 
held  half  the  shares  and  appointed  the  President,  V'ice-President 
and  Directors. 
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DE\xLopiNG  CONQUERED  RESOURCES  1932  coal  output  was  7,100,000  mctric  tons;  in  1941, 

'  After  ,9,1  Manchuria  underwent  a  very  sub-  «<iniated  24,500,000  Moreover,  344,0^  metric 
'  stantial  economic  development,  becoming  an  in-  product  tn  1936  and  an  esti- 

,  tcgral  part  of  Japan's  war  machine.  By  the  end  of  530.<»o  ■"  'M-.  wh'k  important  advances 

.938  Japanese  investments  had  doubled  and  by  were  made  tn  petroleum,  cement,  coal  hquefaction, 
,  1943  were  five  times  as  great  as  in  .931.  Man-  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  ammoma,  light  metals 
'  churia’s  foreign  trade  also  increased  and  was  dom-  •''"d  ni^hmery  Important  hydroelectric  resources 
mated  by  Japan.’  Industrial  development  was  ad-  deveMped,  railway  and  road  facilities  under- 

vanced  enormously  by  the  Five  Year  Plans,  the  =  phenomenal  expansion,  and  for  a  ume 

first  of  which  was  inaugurated  in  1937.  In  the  fore-  l?P“"  hoped  to  create  a  self-sufficmnt  Man- 
front  of  this  expansion  stood  the  Manchuria  Indus-  churtan  mdustry.  On  the  other  hand  there  ts  no 
trial  Development  Corporation,  which  is  now  far  d“ubt  that  the  1941  totals  were  considerably  below 
more  important  than  the  South  Manchuria  Rail-  ‘he  planned  goals  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  imports 
"ay  Company  equipment  rrom  Germany  were  cut  off  by  the 

Available  figures  show  the  use  to  which  Japan  "n'  'n  Europe;  there  were  serious  shortages  of 
i  has  put  its  Manchurian  conquest.  In  1931  iron  ore  mMerials,  building  supplies  and  m^ns 

output  totaled  673,000  metric  tons;  in  1941,  an  esti-  "(  ‘tonsport  (despite  the  expansion  that  had  taken 
mated  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  metric  tons.  In  the  operations  by  Manchurian  guerrilla 

former  year  342,000  metric  tons  of  pig  iron  were  pto^M'd  “  obstacle  to  greater  development 

produced;  in  the  latter,  an  estimated  1,380,000.  In  regions  resources. 

9-  In  1938  Japan  alone  supplied  72.4  per  cent  of  Manchoukuo’s  10.  K.  L.  Mitchell,  Industrialization  of  the  Western  Pacific 
imports,  and  took  47.7  per  cent  of  its  exports.  K.  R.  C.  Greene  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942),  pp.  66-94; 
and  J.  D.  Phillips,  Transportation  and  Foreign  Trade  (New  E.  Pigulevskaya,  “Military-Industrial  Construction  in  Man- 
York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942),  p.  191.  churia,”  Pacific  Affairs  (New  York),  June  1943,  pp.  223-26. 
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SQUEEZING  MANCHURIA  DRY 

Although  industry  has  grown,  Manchuria  re¬ 
mains  a  predominantly  agricultural  region,  with 
about  8o  per  cent  of  its  people  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  land,  produc¬ 
ing  soy  beans,  kaoliang,  millet,  corn,  wheat  and 
rice,  as  well  as  valuable  non-food  crops,  including 
perilla,  cotton,  hemp  and  tobacco.  Japan  has  found 
all  of  these  articles  useful.  Yet  it  is  a  striking  com¬ 
mentary  on  Tokyo’s  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  peasant  population  that  until  1940  the  Man- 
choukuo  regime  did  not  contain  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  (previously  agricultural  affairs  had 
been  administered  by  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Industry). 

Before  1937  Japan’s  food  situation  had  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  but,  after  war  broke  out  in  China,  Tokyo 
faced  food  difficulties.  It  then  set  for  itself  the  twin 
objectives  of  raising  Manchurian  production  and 
purchasing  crops  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — 
contradictory  purposes  which  could  be  achieved 
only  through  the  closest  kind  of  control  over  the 
Manchurian  peasant.  Consequently,  in  1940  a  net¬ 
work  of  cooperative  societies  and  produce  exchange 
markets  was  created,  with  Japanese  as  heads  of 
all  the  provincial  cooperative  federations  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  local  cooperatives.  Commercial  crops 
could  be  bought  or  sold  only  at  the  produce  ex¬ 
change  markets  and  at  officially  established  prices. 
To  prevent  the  peasants  from  retaining  more  than 
an  absolute  minimum  of  food  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption,  the  government  set  quotas  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  for  each  district  in  accordance  with 
the  quantities  of  crops  marketed." 

Toward  the  resources  and  people  of  Manchuria 
the  Japanese  attitude  is  one  of  ruthless  exploita¬ 
tion,  affecting  almost  all  groups  in  the  population. 
For  example,  well-to-do  Chinese  used  to  be  able 
to  eat  rice;  but  even  before  Pearl  Harbor  this  had 
ceased  to  be  true.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  millet,  an  important  foodstuff  of  the 
masses,  is  regularly  sent  to  Korea  to  replace  Korean 
rice  exported  to  Japan.  Recently,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  war  and  lack  of  shipping  for  more  distant 
areas,  Japan  has  been  stripping  Manchuria  even 
more  systematically  than  before.  Plans  have  been 
laid  for  the  extension  of  rice  cultivation,  intensi¬ 
fied  use  of  labor  and  military  conscripts,  and  the 
cutting  of  vast  quantities  of  timber  for  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  Inevitably,  as  Japan  is  driven  from  the  south¬ 
ern  areas  seized  in  1941-42,  it  will  further  tighten 
the  screws  in  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  the  means 
of  staving  off  defeat. 

11.  W.  I.  Ladejinsky,  "Manchurian  Agriculture  unrler  Japanese 
Control,”  Foreign  Agriculture  (Washington,  D.C.),  August 
1941,  pp.  325,  327-35. 


CHINESE  NATIONALISM  SURVIVES 

Clearly,  the  people  of  Manchuria  have  no  reason 
to  be  impressed  by  the  much-vaunted  “efficiency" 
of  Japan’s  rule,  for  it  is  an  efficiency  that  is  used 
against  their  interests.  Tokyo  knows  this  well  and 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  suppression  of  na¬ 
tionalist  ideas  and  activities.  It  has  well-nigh  de-| 
stroyed  cultural  education  on  the  ground  that  it  1 
causes  unrest,  and  has  made  almost  all  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  entirely  vocational.  It  has  rewritten 
textlxioks  along  Japanese  propaganda  lines  and 
instituted  the  strictest  control  of  all  news  channels.'^ 

More  imjxirtant  than  Japanese  propaganda  is 
the  battle  Japan  has  waged  against  Chinese  guer¬ 
rilla  fighters,  who  have  gone  through  a  dozen 
years  of  struggle  cut  off  from  outside  aid  and  fac¬ 
ing  an  enemy  with  an  excellent  communications 
system  at  his  disposal.  Before  1937  the  harassing 
activity  of  the  Manchurian  guerrillas  was  reported 
with  some  regularity  abroad.  It  was  impossible,  of 
course,  to  know  their  numbers,  but  estimates 
varied  from  50,000  to  150,000,  including  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  Koreans.  Organized  into  the 
Northeastern  United  Anti-Japanese  Army,  the 
guerrillas  represented  a  political  united  front  in 
which  Communist  influence  was  strong.  The  tac¬ 
tics  followed  were  the  now  familiar  ones  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  popular  support  and  the  element  of  surprise 
to  overcome  inferiority  of  equipment  and  lack  of 
supplies.  Railways  were  torn  up,  government  build¬ 
ings  destroyed,  and  Japanese  troops  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colonists  attacked."  | 

Today  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Manchurian  : 
guerrillas  are  weaker  than  they  were  in  1937.  But  ^ 
at  the  same  time  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
they  have  maintained  themselves  in  certain  areas.  * 
In  1942,  for  example,  a  Russian  writer  credited 
“unceasing  guerrilla  activities’’  in  the  Tungpientao 
region  with  having  impeded  Japan’s  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  iron  ore  output.  And  late  in  1945  a  Korean 
leader  in  Chungking  declared  that  3,000  Korean 
guerrillas  were  operating  in  Manchuria  together 
with  (Chinese  guerrillas."  The  latest  evidence  of  . 
discontent,  however,  is  offered  by  the  Tokyo  radio, 
which  reported  in  April  1944  that  the  Manchoukuo 
Ministry  of  Justice  was  drawing  up  a  “wartime 
special  penal  law’’  covering  “all  types  of  uprisings,” 
such  as  those  which  “check  increased  production 

1  2.  Rc\  (‘rrncl  Joiin  Stewart,  “Manchuria  Today,"  International 
.Iffairs  (Toronto),  January  1944,  pp.  73-74. 

1 3.  L.  K.  Rosinjjcr,  "Six  Years  of  Revolt  in  Manchuria,’ 
Amerasia  (New  York),  December  1937,  pp.  463-67. 

14.  L.  K.  Rosinfter,  “Politics  and  Strategy  of  China’s  Mobile 
War,”  Pacific  Affairs,  September  1939,  p.  272;  Pigulevskaya. 
"Military-Industrial  Construction  in  Manchuria,”  cited,  p.  225; 
The  New  Korea  (Los  Angeles),  January  20,  1944. 
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or  hamper  the  bolstering  of  national  strength  and 
cause  riots  among  the  people.”^^ 

STRATEGIC  KOREA 

Korea  falls  into  a  different  category  from  both 
Formosa  and  Manchuria,  for  it  is  not  Chinese  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  a  nation  in  its  own  right.  Although 
greatly  influenced  historically  by  both  China  and 
Japan,  the  Koreans  have  their  own  language,  cul¬ 
ture,  historical  traditions,  food  and  dress.  They 
have  lived  in  their  peninsular  territory  for  well 
over  2,000  years  and,  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Japanese  conquest,  constituted  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  which  had  a  tributary  relationship  to  China. 
In  1940  Korea’s  population  was  24,326,327.  In  1939 
— the  last  year  for  which  a  break-down  is  available 
—Koreans  formed  96.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  Jap¬ 
anese  2.9  per  cent  and  “foreigners,”  mainly  Chinese, 
0.2  per  cent.‘^  Clearly,  Korea  has  not  served  as  an 
important  outlet  for  emigrants  from  Japan. 

Strategic  factors  ranked  high  in  the  annexation 
of  Korea,  for  the  Korean  peninsula,  jutting  out 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland,  is  less  than  125  miles 
from  Japan.  In  the  hands  of  an  enemy  power — as 
commentators  frequently  pointed  out  —  Korea 
would  constitute  a  “dagger  pointed  at  the  heart 
of  Japan.”  Hut  Tokyo  took  no  chances  on  this 
score,  particularly  since  it  had  its  own  aggressive 
intentions.  In  less  than  two  decades  it  waged  suc¬ 
cessful  wars  against  the  two  other  powers  that 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  area  and  rode  roughshod 
over  the  Koreans  themselves.  First  China  was  de¬ 
feated  in  1894-95  and  compelled  to  recognize 
Korea’s  “independence,”  i.e.  the  end  of  the  tribu¬ 
tary  relationship.  Next,  an  attack  was  launched  on 
Russia,  which  was  seeking  to  develop  its  position 
in  the  peninsula.  In  1905,  as  part  of  the  peace 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  the  Tsarist  government  rec¬ 
ognized  Tokyo’s  “paramount  political,  military 
and  economic  interests”  in  Korea.  Later  that  year 
Japan  established  a  protectorate  over  the  country, 
and  in  1910  annexed  it.  Subsequently,  Japan 
did  not  sheathe  the  Korean  “dagger,”  but  pointed 
it  at  (diina  and  Russia  instead. 

How  KOREA  LIVES 

Like  Formosa  and  Manchuria,  Korea  is  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  agricultural  country,  with  75  per  cent 

15.  \ew  York^  Times,  May  2,  1944. 

16.  The  Voice  of  Korea  (Washington,  D.C.),  April  14,  1944; 
A.  J.  tirajclanzev,  Memorandum  on  Korea's  Agriculture  and 
Resources  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942, 
mimeographed),  pp.  50,  54.  There  are  more  than  2,000,000 
Koreans  overseas,  including  approximately  1,000,000  in  )apan, 
1,000,000  in  Manchuria,  100,000  to  200,000  in  the  rest  of 
China,  200,000  in  the  U.S..S.R.,  and  20,000  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
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of  its  population  engaged  in  farming  in  1938.  The 
main  crops  are  rice,  barley,  millet,  soy  beans,  and 
wheat.  Cotton,  maize,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
various  vegetables  are  also  raised.  The  economy  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  to  Japan's  needs,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  since  1938  on  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice.  In  the  late  thirties  Japan  secured 
about  15  per  cent  of  its  rice  from  Korea.  As  in 
Formosa,  there  has  been  a  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation.’^ 

Japanese  acquisition  of  land,  including  the  best 
soil  for  rice  and  cotton,  has  been  a  leading  factor 
in  the  Korean  agricultural  scene.  Not  content  to 
buy  up  farms  in  ordinary  commercial  fashion, 
Korea’s  conquerors  have  frequently  employed  pres¬ 
sure  methods,  confiscatory  in  effect,  although  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  cloak  of  legality.  From  1921  to  1927 
holdings  of  Japanese  landowners  rose  by  43  per 
cent  and  those  of  Koreans  by  7  per  cent.  After  1927 
the  Japanese  ceased  to  publish  statistics  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1936  landowners  constituted  only  17.8  per 
cent  of  all  agricultural  households  in  Korea;  the 
remaining  82.2  per  cent  consisted  of  semi-tenants 
(24.1  per  cent),  tenants  (51.8  per  cent),  kadenmins, 
a  type  of  squatter  (2.5  per  cent),  and  agricultural 
workers  (3.8  per  cent).  Rent  in  Korea  averages 
about  half  the  crop,  but  sometimes  is  as  high  as 
80  per  cent.  Naturally  the  Japanese,  whose  own 
land  system  is  so  unsatisfactory,  cannot  be  expected 
to  improve  Korean  conditions.  Besides,  the  lowered 
standard  of  living  that  accompanies  tenancy  enables 
Japan  to  squeeze  more  rice  out  of  the  country. 
On  this  point  the  facts  speak  for  themselves:  in 
19^4-38  Korea’s  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  was 
only  56  per  cent  of  the  1915-19  average.'” 

HOW  JAPAN  USES  KOREa’s  RESOURCES 

For  a  long  time  Japan  regarded  Korea  largely 
as  a  source  of  rice  and  agricultural  raw  materials. 
Hut  in  the  thirties — especially  after  1937 — a  pro¬ 
gram  of  industrial  development  was  launched.  A 
striking  expansion  of  electric  jxiwer  facilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  hydroelectric  construction,  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  This  power  in¬ 
crease — total  capacity  was  668,000  kilowatts  in  1938, 
and  today  may  be  as  high  as  2,000,000  kilowatts — 
has  contributed  to  the  production  of  chemicals  as 
well  as  light  metals,  such  as  aluminum  and  mag¬ 
nesium.  In  fact,  Japan  has  shown  great  interest  in 

17.  W.  Ladejinsky,  "U.hoscn’s  Anriciilturc  and  Its  Problems,” 
Torcign  Agriculture,  I'cbriiary  1940,  p.  95;  PcI/.cr,  Population 
and  iMnd  Utilization,  cited,  j>.  122. 

18.  V.  1).  Wickizer  and  M.  K.  Itennett,  The  Rice  Economy  of 
Monsoon  Asia  (Stanford  University,  Ualifornia,  Foot!  Research 
Institute,  1941),  pp.  212-is:  (Jraidan/.cv,  Memorandum  on 
Korea’s  Agriculture  and  Resources,  cited,  pp.  46-37;  Pcizer, 
Population  and  ImiuI  Utilization,  cited,  pp.  123-2^. 
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a  wide  range  of  minerals,  including  coal,  iron, 
gold,  lead,  zinc,  magnesite,  alum  shale  and  fluor¬ 
spar.  Korea  also  supplies  about  half  the  tungsten 
used  in  Japan,  is  Japan’s  sole  source  of  mica  and 
graphite,  and  is  the  chief  Far  Eastern  producer  of 
molybdenum.  Coal  output  recently  was  estimated 
at  more  than  6,000,000  tons,  and  iron  ore  at  nearly 
that  figure;  pig  iron  production  has  probably 
reached  i,o(X),ooo  tons.  Korea  also  produces  im[X>r- 
tant  quantities  of  steel,  cement,  sulphuric  acid, 
hardened  oil  (for  glycerine),  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  a  source  of  synthetic  fuel.  To  this 
picture  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Korea  has  a 
wcll-dcvclopcd  railway  system.*^ 

In  1938  the  gross  value  of  industrial  output  (ex¬ 
cluding  household  industry)  was  only  4.4  per  cent 
that  of  Japan,  but  today  the  total  may  be  as  high 
as  10  to  15  per  cent.  Industry  and  finance  in  the 
peninsula  arc  largely  in  Japanese  hands,  and  Japan 
also  monopolizes  Korea’s  foreign  trade.  Japan  was 
estimated  in  1937  2,ooo,(K)o,ooo  yen  invested 

in  Korea  but  the  total  must  be  far  greater  by  now. 
This  investment  has  probably  drawn  a  higher 
average  rate  of  profit  than  investments  made  in 
Japan  itself.^® 

In  recent  years  Korea  has  become  increasingly 
important  to  Japan  for  its  rice — normally  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  Korean  rice  crop  goes  to  Japan — its 
minerals  and  various  industrial  products.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  area  to  which  Japanese  war  plants 
have  been  moved  to  save  transportation  and  take 
advantage  of  local  labor  and  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  Koreans  arc  widely  used  in  Japan  as  workers, 
especially  in  the  coal  mines,  and  Korean  laborers 
have  been  employed  in  various  war  areas,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Hurma,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Malaya,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  islands.  Military  conscription 
is  now  l>cing  introduced,  but  apparently  is  not 
yet  operating  successfully. 

NATIONALISM  VS.  JAPANIZATION 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  judge  whether  Korean 
nationalism  has  survived  thirty-four  years  of  out¬ 
right  foreign  rule  is  to  see  what  official  Japanese 
sources  have  said  on  the  subject,  since  they  cannot 

IQ.  N.  Henning,  “Korea — Looking  Forward  to  an  Altered 
Political  and  Kconomic  Status,"  l-nreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
January  i,  1944,  pp.  8,  9,  38. 

20.  Grajdanzev,  Memorandum  on  Korean  Industry  and  Trans¬ 
port  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1943,  mimeo- 
graplietl),  pp.  9,  24,  37;  and  “Korea:  An  Example  of  ‘Hc-Colon- 
ization,’ "  Amerasia,  January  1941,  p.  517:  also  Owen  Latti- 
more,  “What  Korea  Pays  for  Japanese  Rule,"  Pacific  Affairs, 
June  1938,  p.  252.  In  1939  73.2  per  cent  of  Korea's  exports 
went  to  Japan,  20.4  per  cent  to  Manchuria,  and  3.3  per  cent 
to  occupied  China,  while  88.6  per  cent  of  Korea’s  imports  came 
from  Japan  and  5.8  per  cent  from  Manchuria.  Grajdanzev, 
“Korea  in  the  Postwar  World,"  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York), 
April  1944,  p.  480. 


be  accused  of  nationalist  bias.  According  to  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  government  of  Chosen  (i.e.,  Korea), 
as  far  back  as  1907,  when  the  Korean  Army  was 
disbanded,  one  regiment  mutinied  and  there  were 
widespread  riots.  During  World  War  I  “some 
Koreans,’’  influenced  by  Wilson’s  ideas  and  the 
Russian  Revolution,  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  independence.  There  followed  the  movement 
of  March  i,  1919  in  which  the  largest  native  re¬ 
ligious  group,  the  Chundo-kyo  (Tendo-kyo  in  Jap¬ 
anese),  and  Korean  Buddhists  and  Christians 
joined.  The  “independence  agitation,’’  we  are  told, 
“prevailed  over  the  entire  land  for  a  time.’’  In  the 
early  twenties  socialist  ideas  became  influential  in 
the  nationalist  movement.  Activities  of  persons 
with  “subversive  ideas’’  increased  rapidly  from 
1928  to  1932,  but  thereafter  decreased.  “They  were, 
however,  not  completely  eliminated  and  the  move¬ 
ments  followed  much  subtler  forms  making  detec¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult.’’  Moreover,  the  Korean 
reaction  to  the  Tokyo  uprising  of  February  1936 
“brought  to  light  certain  restless  ideas  that  had  en¬ 
tered  the  minds  of  the  people.’’  And  “the  victory 
of  the  Korean  marathon  racer  at  the  Olympic 
(james  at  Berlin  in  August  of  that  year  was  seized 
as  a  sign  of  the  superiority  of  the  Korean  race 
arousing  almost  fanatic  excitement,  fanned  by  cer¬ 
tain  Korean  Nationalists  which  did  much  harm  to 
popular  tranquility.’’  [y/V]  The  Japanese  report  also 
states  that  there  were  still,  in  1938,  16,000  “Korean 
malcontents’’  in  Manchuria  and  that  some  occa¬ 
sionally  attacked  the  frontier  guards  and  sought 
to  enter  Korea.^* 

Recently  there  have  been  few  opportunities  to 
secure  information  about  Korean  sentiment.  But 
the  veil  was  lifted  momentarily  in  the  spring  of 
1944  w’hen,  as  reported  by  the  Japanese  radio,  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  Koiso  complained  to  his  adminis¬ 
trative  aides  of  “signs  in  some  sections  that  the 
spirit  of  the  jKople  is  shrinking.’’  He  added: 
“There  are  some  places  where  I  cannot  say  that 
the  people  of  Chosen  are  devoting  their  fullest 
morale  happily  to  their  respective  works.  ...  In 
any  nation  the  morale  of  the  people  tends  to  be  re¬ 
duced  when  a  war  is  prolonged.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
tendency  for  the  people  to  make  slips  in  their 

21.  Annual  Report  on  Administration  of  Tyosen, 

(Keizyo,  Government-General  of  Tyosen,  1938),  pp.  22,  177-81, 
202.  In  tlie  movement  of  March  i,  1919 — an  important  land¬ 
mark  in  the  Korean  struggle  for  independence — large  numbers 
of  Koreans  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  many  thousands  were 
arrested.  In  June  1926  there  were  demonstrations  at  the  funeral 
of  a  former  emperor,  and  in  October  1929  an  outbreak  devel¬ 
oped  that  lasted  several  months  and  covered  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Japanese  leaders  have  also  been  the  object  of  various 
Korean  acts  of  terrorism.  For  a  personal  account  of  some  aspects 
of  the  Korean  nationalist  movement,  see  Kim  San  and  Nym 
Wales,  Song  of  Ariran  (New  York,  John  Day,  1942). 
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morale.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no  incidents  which 
cause  disunity  of  the  people’s  morale.”^^ 

The  main  instrument  of  Japanese  policy  in 
Korea  is  outright  police  repression,  but  there  has 
also  been  a  determined  effort  to  bring  about  the 
denationalization  of  the  Koreans  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  force  and  propaganda.  The  objective 
has  been  to  make  the  Koreans  feel  that  they  are 
Japanese  and  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the 
officially-promoted  slogan:  “Japan  and  Chosen 
united  in  one  body.”  To  this  end  the  Japanese 
have  maintained  an  attitude  of  respect  toward  the 
former  imperial  family  of  Korea  and  have  sought 
to  utilize  any  prestige  it  may  still  have  among  the 
people.  On  a  more  important  plane,  Japan  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  publication  of  all  Korean  language 
newspapers,  except  for  one  daily  (the  Korean  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  official  Japanese  newspaper);  has  made 
Japanese  the  main  subject  of  study  in  the  schools; 
has  prohibited  the  use  of  Korean  in  official  deal¬ 
ings  or  in  business;  has  exerted  pressure  on  the 
Koreans  to  adopt  Japanese  names;  and  has  expur¬ 
gated  many  old  books,  especially  those  dealing  with 
history,  government,  politics  and  religion.  In  the 
cities,  moreover,  it  is  practically  compulsory  for 
Koreans  to  visit  the  local  Shinto  shrine  at  least 
once  a  month  and  make  obeisance.^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  program  of  national  oppres¬ 
sion  has  been  to  deprive  the  Koreans  of  every  cur¬ 
rent  characteristic  or  ancient  tradition  that  might 
remind  them  of  the  fact  that  they  are  a  conquered 
people.  How  successful  Japan  has  been  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  in  absolute  terms.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  program  has  had  some  effect  in  promoting 
popular  accjuiescence,  especially  since  the  penalties 
for  |X)litical  opposition  are  so  severe.  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  already  presented  suggests  that,  as  Japan 
becomes  weaker  and  new  opportunities  for  re¬ 
sistance  arise,  Korea  will  not  leave  the  world  in 
doubt  concerning  its  active  desire  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  is  true,  as  writers  used  to  point  out,  that 
Japanese  rule  in  Korea  has  been  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  administration  of  the  decrepit  and 
corrupt  Korean  kingdom  which  it  supplanted.  But 
to  justify  or  extenuate  Japan’s  ruthless  policy  of 
exploitation  and  oppression  in  Korea  on  these 

22.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  A|)ril  17,  1944.  This  sMtement 
lends  weight  to  an  earlier  report  from  Chungkinj;  that  riots,  in 
which  students  were  active,  broke  out  in  Korea  after  Japan 
enforced  conscription  and  fotxl  control.  New  York.  Times, 
March  13,  1944. 

23.  fl.  J.  Noble,  “Recent  Administration  in  Korea,”  Amerasia, 
April  1941,  p.  89;  Tadao  Yanaihara,  “Problems  of  Japanese 
Administration  in  Korea,”  Pacific  Affairs,  June  1938,  p.  204; 
G.  M.  McCune,  “Korea:  A  Study  in  Japanese  Imperialism,” 
World  Affairs  Interpreter  (Los  Angeles),  Spring  1940,  pp. 
80-81,  83;  Benjamin  Weems,  “Korea  Must  Speak  No  Korean,” 
Asia  (New  York),  June  1941,  pp.  294-96. 


grounds  is  to  create  an  Oriental  equivalent  of  the 
defense  once  offered  for  fascism  in  Italy — that  “it 
made  the  trains  run  on  time.”  The  Japanese  have 
unquestionably  developed  Korea  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  ways  for  their  own  benefit,  but  Japan’s  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  peninsula  is  a  first  condition  for 
the  use  of  Korea’s  modern  facilities  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Korean  people. 

JAPAN’S  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Japanese  mandated  islands — the  Marianas, 
Caroline  and  Marshall  islands — are  principally  of 
strategic  importance.^'*  Early  in  the  century  they 
belonged  to  Germany,  but  were  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  in  October  1914,  after  Tokyo’s  entrance 
into  World  War  I.  When  the  conflict  was  over,  the 
League  of  Nations  confirmed  the  situation  by 
granting  the  islands  to  Japan  as  a  mandate.  Under 
the  Germans  phosphate  and  copra  had  been  the 
only  important  products,  but  the  Japanese  added 
to  these  sugar,  dried  bonito,  and  alcohol.  Phosphate 
and  copra  were  native  industries;  the  three  new 
ones,  which  furnished  four-fifths  of  the  island’s  ex¬ 
ports  before  the  war,  employed  Japanese  labor.  As 
a  result,  the  number  of  Japanese  increased  from 
4,000  in  1920  to  73,000  in  1939.  In  1938  they  formed 
58  per  cent  of  a  total  population  of  121,000,  leaving 
the  natives  in  a  minority.^’ 

Little  information  is  available  about  rule  in  the 
mandated  islands.  The  Japanese  have  introduced 
hospitals  and  schools,  but  have  also  employed 
forced  labor.  Willard  Price,  one  of  the  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  visit  the  islands,  declares  that  the  average 
Japanese  official  “is  not  of  high  caliber.  He  resents 
having  been  exiled  to  the  islands.  He  is  likely  to 
drink  more  than  is  good  for  him  and  to  loosen  up 
his  inhibitions,  the  restraint  of  homeland  customs 
being  removed.  Under  pressure  from  Japanese 
adventurers  who  have  invaded  the  islands  in  search 
of  easy  money,  he  milks  the  natives  dry  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends.  There  is  no  place  in  the  new 
economy  for  the  brown  man,  except  as  a  wage 
slave.”^^ 

Japan  cannot  be  blamed  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
natives,  especially  since  many  of  these  ills  have 
been  typical  of  the  islanders’  contacts  with  for- 

24.  For  lack  of  sp.ice,  no  effort  is  made  in  this  section  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  among  the  three  island  groups  mandated  to  Japan. 
Only  an  over-all  picture  is  attempted. 

25.  P.  H.  Clyde,  Japan's  Pacific  Mandate  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1935),  p.  66;  F.  M.  Keesing,  The  South  Seas  in  the 
Modern  World  (New  York,  John  Day,  1941),  p.  19;  Tadao 
Yanaihara,  Pacific  Islands  under  Japanese  Mandate  (New  York, 
Oxford,  1940),  pp.  50,  S2;  Catherine  Porter,  “The  Japanese 
.Mandates,”  Far  Eastern  Survey  (New  York),  March  8,  1944, 
p.  46. 

26.  Willard  Price,  Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1944),  p.  169. 
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eigncrs  in  general,  regardless  of  nationality.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marianas,  Carolines  and  Marshalls  could,  un¬ 
der  appropriate  non-Japanese  auspices,  receive 
much  better  rule  than  Japan  has  given  them.  And 
that,  contrary  to  Japanese  practice,  they  should  be 
prepared  to  exercise  increasing  responsibility  for 
their  own  future.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  while  decent  government  is  an  issue  in  the 
islands,  there  is  no  issue  of  native  nationalism,  in 
view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  and  its 
dispersed,  tribal  character. 

As  far  as  the  world  at  large  is  concerned,  the 
mandated  islands  are  of  importance  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  their  military  role  in  the  present  war  and 
the  part  they  can  play  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
future  fx^ace.  Under  the  terms  of  the  League  of 
Nations  mandate  they  were  not  to  be  fortified,  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  fortification  actually  took 
place  before  Pearl  Harbor,  even  though  proof  of 
this  fact  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  public  record.  When 
taken  away  after  the  war,  the  islands  can  become  an 
important  check  on  renewed  Japanese  aggression. 

UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS 
china's  responsibility 

Although  in  previous  pages  chief  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
Japanese  empire,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion 
to  think  that  this  would  automatically  solve  all 
territorial  cjuestions.  Formosa  and  Manchuria,  for 
example,  can  easily  be  taken  away  from  a  defeated 
Japan,  but  their  reintegration  into  a  single,  united 
China  may  prove  a  more  difficult  matter.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  people  of  these  areas  not  only  will  wish 
to  be  rid  of  the  iron  rule  of  Tokyo,  but  will  also 
have  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  how  they  should  be 
governed.  The  Central  Government  of  China  will 
face  the  need  of  being  prepared  to  offer  a  satis¬ 
factory  economic  and  political  program  going  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  establishment  of  national  rule.^^ 
And  there  will  have  to  be  an  adequate  policy  to¬ 
ward  minorities,  especially  the  Mongolians  and 
Koreans  of  Manchuria. 

If  current  experience  with  European  resistance 
movements  is  any  guide,  the  temper  of  liberated 
populations  in  the  Japanese  colonies  is  also  likely 
to  be  quite  spirited.  It  must  be  remembered,  for 
example,  that  after  the  defeat  of  Japan  Manchuria 
will  be  very  different  from  the  rest  of  China,  for 
under  Japanese  rule  it  will  have  passed  through 

27.  On  April  22,  1944  the  Chungking  radio  reported  that  the 
Central  Planning  Board  had  established  two  committees  to 
study  Manchurian  and  Formosan  atTairs  and  make  plans  for 
government  of  these  areas  after  their  restoration  to  China.  New 
York,  Times,  April  23,  1944. 


BREAKING  UP  THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE 

an  economic  and  political  expierience  not  genuinely 
paralleled  below  the  Great  Wall.  Moreover,  Man¬ 
churia  is  at  present  separated  from  Chungking- 
controlled  territory  by  guerrilla  regions  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  and  the 
Chinese  Communists.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  first  outside  Chinese  forces  to  reach  Manchuria 
on  a  large  scale  will  be  Eighth  Route  Army  troops, 
and  that  they  will  play  a  considerable  role  in  mold¬ 
ing  Manchurian  political  feeling. 

Even  this  brief  glimpse  of  future  possibilities 
suggests  how  intimately  the  reincorporation  of 
Manchuria  into  China  will  be  linked  with  the  state 
of  political  unity  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is 
evident  that,  while  the  powers  can  pledge  the 
restoration  of  China’s  lost  territories,  only  the 
Chinese  can  make  of  this  pledge  a  reality.  Other 
countries,  however,  do  have  a  responsibility  to  use 
their  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  China  heal 
its  outstanding  internal  political  differences  and 
avoid  disastrous  civil  strife. 

“in  due  course” 

The  proviso  in  the  Cairo  communique  that  j 
Korea  is  to  become  independent  “in  due  course”  j 
has  aroused  considerable  comment.  Although  the  [ 
phrase  is  open  to  many  interpretations,  and  Chiang  | 
Kai-shek  perhaps  would  have  preferred  its  omis¬ 
sion,  it  was  presumably  included  to  indicate  that 
Korea  might  not,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  possess  the 
economic  or  political  prerequisites  for  early  self- 
government.  , 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  how  soon  after  t 
Japan’s  defeat  a  Korean  government  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  a 
long  period  of  preparation  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  if  , 
a  widespread  movement  of  Korean  armed  re¬ 
sistance  develops  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  United  Nations  may 
find  an  anti-Japanese  governmental  authority  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  when 
Japan  is  expelled.  Moreover,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  Korea  is  not  a  territorial  fragment  con¬ 
taining  a  few  million  p>eople  with  a  low  level  of 
civilization.  On  the  contrary,  in  area,  population, 
food  production,  mineral  resources  and  industry  | 
it  already  has  the  prerequisites  for  independence.  | 
It  is  true  that  Japan  has  tried  to  restrict  the  Koreans  ! 
to  the  lowest  positions;  yet  a  small  but  significant 
group  of  Koreans  has  secured  modern  technical 
experience  and  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 

Politically,  there  would  seem  to  be  three  hroad 
alternatives  for  post-war  Korea:  government  by  a 
single  foreign  power,  by  an  international  author 
ity,  or  by  an  independent  Korean  regime.  The  firsi 
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of  these  would  threaten  disharmony  among  the 
powers  and  is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  for  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  United  States,  China, 
j  Britain  and  Russia  would  agree  to  control  of 

Korea  by  any  one  of  their  number.  The  second 
I  is  a  purely  theoretical  proposal,  since  the  world 

j  has  had  no  experience  in  long-term  international 

administration  of  an  area  like  Korea.  Given  the 
i  many  obstacles  that  such  an  administration  would 
'  face,  esjTccially  in  a  country  with  strong  national 
sentiment,  the  shortcomings  of  Korean  self-gov¬ 
ernment  seem  preferable  to  the  shortcomings  of  a 
multinational  regime.  The  only  remaining  alterna¬ 
tive  is  that  Korea  should  become  independent :  not 
necessarily  on  the  very  day  of  Japan’s  defeat — 
since  a  brief  period  of  military  occupation  may  be 
necessary,  in  conjunction  with  military  operations 
in  the  area — but  as  soon  as  a  representative  Korean 
administration  can  be  established.  Under  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  “in  due  course”  perhaps  would  mean 
not  more  than  six  months  or  a  year. 

Having  established  this  general  principle,  one 
1  must  at  once  recognize  that  the  new  Korea  will 
face  enormous  internal  problems  in  the  solution 
of  which  it  will  need  all  the  help  it  can  get  from 
other  countries.  Just  to  name  some  of  these  issues 
I  is  to  indicate  their  magnitude:  education,  political 
^  harmony,  ownership  and  control  of  resources, 
reform  of  the  land  system,  dispiosition  of  Japanese 
investments,  establishment  of  a  national  currency 
and  banking  system,  and  further  industrializa¬ 
tion.’-^  Many  foreign  advisers  and  considerable 
j  technical  aid  will  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  these 
issues,  but  it  is  important  that  the  sovereignty  un- 
I  der  which  they  are  employed  be  Korean. 

i  FUTURE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

^wo  general  projxisals  have  been  made  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Japanese  mandated  islands:  that 
I  they  be  given  to  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
be  placed  under  international  authority.  In  theory, 
it  would  also  be  possible  to  divide  the  islands  and 
deal  in  different  ways  with  the  separate  parts,  but 
I  all  comment  has  centered  on  handling  them  as  a 
unit. 

:  The  future  of  the  islands  has  drawn  much  at- 

I  tention  in  Congress,  and  it  is  known  that  the 

j  United  States  Navy  is  interested  in  the  u.se  of 

Pacific  bases  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  post¬ 
war  air  and  naval  defense  .system.  Moreover,  dis- 

2^.  .See  A.  ('.  lUince,  “The  Future  of  Korea:  Part  I,"  l-'ur 
■''"'■'''y.  April  ig,  1944;  "The  Future  of  Korea:  Part 
II."  thJ..  May  17,  1^44. 


cussions  about  the  mandates  seem  already  to  have 
taken  place  among  various  United  Nations  gov¬ 
ernments.  According  to  one  report  on  the  Cairo 
and  Teheran  conferences,  “all  leaders  were  agreed 
that  the  United  States  should  acquire  the  Japanese 
mandated  islands.”’"^  Hut  other  statements  suggest 
that  po.st-war  control  of  the  islands  still  has  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Allies. 

Whatever  the  disposition  of  the  Marianas,  Caro¬ 
lines  and  Marshalls,  the  real  issue  is  not  one  of 
territorial  expansion,  but  of  preserving  peace  in 
the  Pacific.  If  that  purpose  will  be  served  best  by 
United  States  owner.ship — presumably  under  the 
supervision  of  an  international  authority — then 
by  all  means  the  bases  should  become  American; 
if  some  other  solution  is  preferable,  it  should  be 
adopted.  In  any  event,  the  settlement  should  be 
based  on  agreement  among  the  interested  countries, 
with  full  consideration  for  the  natives’  welfare. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BIG  FOUR 

No  orderly  development  of  the  areas  discussed 
in  this  Report  is  practicable  unless  the  United 
States,  China,  Russia  and  Britain  work  together 
in  reasonable  harmony.  Consequently,  the  pro¬ 
posals  that  have  been  advanced  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  collective  security  system  will 
be  achieved  in  the  post-war  period.  Particularly 
important  in  connection  with  Manchuria  and 
Korea  will  be  the  state  of  relations  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  members  of  the  Big 
Four  located  in  continental  northeast  Asia.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  will  have 
a  deep  security  interest  in  these  lands  across  the 
frontier  and  will  l->e  in  an  important  position  to 
influence  their  future. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however,  even  though  many 
questions  cannot  as  yet  be  answered:  that  breaking 
up  the  Japane.se  empire  is  good  political,  as  well  as 
military,  .strategy.  The  promises  made  at  Cairo, 
including  the  pledge  to  Korea,  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  first  .step  toward  a  peaceful  Far  East.  And 
in  a  more  immediate  sense,  they  may  bring  us 
invaluable  support  from  the  conquered  populations 
of  the  older  Japane.se  empire.  For  the  people  of 
Formosa,  Manchuria  and  Korea  are  to  be  regarded 
as  |X)tential  allies  who,  by  participating  in  their 
own  liberation  (witb  the  fullest  measure  of  Allied 
sympathy  and  aid),  may  lighten  the  military  burden 
of  the  nations  now  fighting  Japan. 

29.  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (Washington,  D.C.),  January  i, 
1944.  P-  530. 
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The  Korean  Provisional  Government 


in  Chungking 


By  Lillian  G.  and  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 


Few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  existence  in 
Chungking  of  a  Korean  Provisional  Government, 
comparable  in  certain  respects  to  the  European 
governments-in-exile,  and  tracing  its  history  back 
to  the  mass  independence  movement  of  March  i, 
1919,  whose  leaders  proclaimed  a  Korean  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.’  At  that  time  a  group  of 
Koreans  in  Shanghai,  inspired  by  developments 
inside  their  country,  formed  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  to  speak  for  Korea  and  work  for  its  libera¬ 
tion.  This  regime  subsequently  underwent  many 
changes,  but  in  September  1940  it  was  reestablished 
in  Chungking  with  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Up  to  the  present  it  remains  unrecognized  by 
any  foreign  power,  including  China,  although  the 
latter  has  given  it  support  and  encouragement.  The 
attitude  apparently  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  is  that  official  standing  should 
not  be  given  to  any  Korean  group  as  long  as  the 
views  of  the  Korean  nation  are  unknown.  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  is  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Provisional  Government  has  never  ruled  inside 
Korea,  its  members  have  been  in  exile  for  many 
years,  and  its  unity  has  been  marred  by  internal 
political  differences. 

Undoubtedly  the  Provisional  Government  faces 
great  difficulties,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  Korea  and 
has  only  a  small  Korean  population  on  which  to 
base  itself  in  territory  under  Chungking’s  con¬ 
trol.  Moreover,  it  has  not  yet  brought  into  its  fold 
Koreans  in  the  Communist  sections  of  North  and 
Northwest  China.  These  Koreans,  many  of  whom 
are  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army, 
probably  outnumber  those  in  the  rest  of  Free 
China.  But  progress  toward  close  cooperation  or 
amalgamation  of  the  Korean  political  movements 
in  the  two  areas  is  inevitably  conditioned  by  the 
state  of  relations  between  Chungking  and  the 
Chinese  Communists,  just  as  Chungking’s  attitude 
toward  the  Korean  regime  is  influenced  by  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Koreans  in  Chungking 
have  settled  some  of  their  differences  and  drawn 
closer  together.  The  two  main  political  groups  are 
the  Korean  Independence  Party  whose  Chairman, 
Kim  Koo,  is  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  Korean  National  Revolutionary 

I.  For  information  on  the  March  i  movement,  sec  p.  68. 


Party,  whose  leaders  are  Kim  Kyu-sik  and  Kim 
Yak-san.  Differences  between  the  parties  have 
sometimes  assumed  the  form  of  opposition  to  the 
“men  of  1919” — who  have  had  a  monopoly  position 
in  the  Provisional  Government — by  younger  ele¬ 
ments  who  regard  the  former  as  conservative  and 
out-of-date. 

An  important  step  toward  political  agreement 
was  taken  in  1942,  when  the  Ijongwon  (legislative 
section)  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  re¬ 
organized  to  include  representatives  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  year  the  Korean  Volunteer  Corps, 
founded  by  Kim  Yak-san  at  Hankow  in  1938,  was 
incorporated  into  the  Provisional  Government’s 
Korean  Independence  Army,  whose  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  Li  Chung-chun.  Li  retained  his  post, 
and  Kim  became  Vice-Commander. 

Yet,  differences  of  opinion  remained  sharp. 
In  April  1944  a  further  reorganization  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  took  place,  and  Kim  Kyu-sik 
was  chosen  Vice  President,  while  Kim  Koo  was 
reelected  President.  Fourteen  persons,  representing 
all  political  parties,  were  elected  to  a  new  cabinet: 
eight  belong  to  the  Korean  Independence  Party, 
four  to  the  Korean  National  Revolutionary  Party, 
and  one  each  to  the  Korean  National  Emancipa¬ 
tion  League  and  the  Korean  Anarchist  League.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  the  Korean  Provisional 
Government  is  more  representative  of  Koreans 
overseas  than  at  any  time  since  its  reestablishment 
in  Chungking  almost  four  years  ago. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  the  Provisional  Government  because  of  internal 
differences  or  imperfections  in  its  mandate  to  speak 
for  the  Korean  people.  Such  difficulties  are  a  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  governments-in-exile  and  are  not 
unheard  of  among  regimes  that  actually  enjoy 
power.  The  Provisional  Government,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  is  known  inside  Korea  and,  at 
the  very  least,  is  regarded  as  one  symbol  of  Korea’s 
desire  for  freedom.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
regime  commands  wide  support  among  overseas 
Koreans,  for  example,  those  in  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  whether  or  not  the  United  Nations 
decide  at  some  point  to  accord  formal  recognition, 
any  action  taken  to  strengthen  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  indicate  full  sympathy  with  the  cause 
it  represents  is  likely  to  pay  political  dividends  by 
encouraging  the  Korean  nationalist  movement. 


